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SUMMARY OF THE STUDY 



The continuous modernization of agricultural production in Canada 
depends upon the willingness of farmers to accept improved practices that 
result from developments in agricultural technology and research. This, 
in turn, is influenced by the sources of information which communicate 
new knowledge to farm operators. A farmefs acceptance or rejection of 
agricultural innovations is influenced by socio-economic factors character- 
istic of his situation and by his use of the sources of information available 
to him. 

The study reported here has analyzed the characteristics of farmers 
with respect to their response to innovations and their use of information 
sources. The farmers studied were dairy operators in the Lower Fraser 
Valley in British Columbia who produce and market milk for fluid con- 
sumption under the quota system operated by the British Columbia Milk 
Board. From a universe of 1,617 farmers, a random sample of 100 
farmers was interviewed, and a test for representativeness of the sample 
showed no statistically significant difference between the sample and the 
universe on the distribution of the population according to quota size. 

Ten innovations introduced to dairy operators in recent years were 
selected for study. These were classified into two groups in terms of the 
complexity of the innovation, in order to control this variable better. The 
response to these innovations reported by the dairy operators provided an 
adoption score which served as the dependent variable for subsequent 
analysis of the data. On the basis of the adoption score, the sample was 
divided into adopter categories and by stages in the adoption process, in 
order that detailed analyses of the data could be made systematically. In 
this analysis, the earlier and later adopters were differentiated in terms 
of socio-economic characteristics and the use of information sources. A 
more detailed analysis of response to innovations over time was made, in 
order to determine the length of time involved in passing through the 
stages in the adoption process, and the point at which discontinuance or 
rejection occurred. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



There were jew socio-economic characteristics that correlated with 
the adoption score at a statistically significant level. The two perstmal 
characteristics showing a positive relationship were the enjoyment of 
dairying and the amount of social participation. Negative relationships 
were found with number of years on the present farm and the number of 
children. Among the economic characteristics studied, positive relation- 
ships occurred between the number of young dairy stock raised and the 
family-farm plus off-farm income, while a negative relationship was indi- 
cated between income from other farming activities and the adoption of 
deary innovations. Finally, a positive correlation existed between visits 
to the District Agriculturist in his office and adoption score, but a negative 
relationship with farm visits by the District Agriculturist. The earlier 
adopters were more successful and actively sought information, while the 
later adopters were less eager to change. 

Age per se was not specifically related to adoption, nor did it differ- 
entiate between the earlier and the later adopters. Years of school com- 
pleted was not related to adoption, but agricultural courses in vocational 
school did differentiate among the four adopter categories. The enjoyment 
of dedrying was related to adoption score and differentiated between the 
earlier and the later adopters, and years of experience in dairying appeared 
to retard the acceptance of innovations. 

The District Agriculturist 

Twelve percent of the dairy operators reported no contacts of any 
kind with the District Agriculturist, while the dairymen in general had an 
average of 2.53 different types of contacts during the year preceding the 
study. Earlier adopters reported more contacts than did later adopters. 
The impersonal types of contacts with the District Agriculturist reached 
more dairymen than did personal contacts. Canadian-born farmers long 
established in the community had more contacts but were not necessarily 
more progressive and, in fact, they were less apt to adopt innovations. 
Recent immigrants sought out the District Agriculturist and were more 
inclined to accept innovations. A significantly higher percentage of the 
earlier adopters sought information through visits to the District Ag^cul- 
turist than did later adopters and this was related to the acceptance of 
innovations. The District Agriculturist appeared not to be an important 
influence in the diffusion of dairy innovations. 

Sources of Infonnatioii 

Dcury operators used different sources of information at different 
stages in the adoption process. Mass sources were most important at the 
awareness stage, with individual instructional sources assuming slightly 
more importance than personal sources at the interest stage. For the 
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Chapter 1 



The Study 



The acceptance or rejection of innovations by farmers exerts 
major influence on the economic viability of Canadian agriculture ^ I 
the study reported here the response to innovations by a ^up of dair 

^ score was computed for each respond 

d^en was divided into adopter categories, and th< 
i.wt » adoption process were determined. These items were thei 
used as a framwork for the subsequent analysis of the data. Threi 
specific aspects of the adoption process have been studied: (1) the sodo 
chmacteristics of the population and the relationship of thesi 
to the ac^tance or rejection of innovations; (2) the use rf speeffit 

wS? dairymen, which was analyzed to detramiiM 

*‘'® *^°™'ation and the communication pro- 
farmers’ use of information; and (3) the respons? tc 
nnovations which was analyzed to determine why recommended prac- 
bees were rejected or accepted. » pi 



THE SETTING 

production, processing and marketing of all milk in Britisl 
1 Q« A in some measure by the Milk Industry Act ol 

1956. Among other thmgs, the Provincial hfilk Board assigns a quote 
to dai^ operators which controls the sale of milk for fluid consumptioi 
and sets the ^ce for it. Non-quota milk is sold for manufacturing at i 
lower pnee. Thrae quotas are subject to modification as adjustmmts it 
suppty me needed to meet the demand for fluid milk. This system un- 
doubtedly exerts Mme influence on the motivation of farmers with respea 
to the ai%bon of mnovations that will increase production. This may b« 

have bcCT negotiable, which permits an operator to increase his quota by 
purchasmg that of some other duirymnn. 

" ^ different population, see: Coolie Vemer and Frank 

W. J^ulerd, Adult Education and the Adoption of Innovations by Orchardists in 

the Okanagan Valley of British Columbia. Vancouver: Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of British Columbia, 1966. Agricultural 
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This control by the Milk Board has altered the dairy business appre- 
ciably. On December 31, 1955, before the introduction of the quota 
system, there were 3,632 primary producers in the Vancouver milk shed. 
By March 1, 1965, this number had dropped 55 percent to 1,671. During 
this period, there was a small increase in the number of dairy cows and 
a 15 percent increase in the annual milk production to some 470,163,000 
pounds. 

The ^wer Fraser Valley is one of the finest and most intensive 
dairy farming areas in Canada. This valley occupies the extreme south- 
west comer of the mainland of the Province of British Columbia and ex- 
tends from the Strait of Georgia on the west some 100 miles eastward to 
the entrance of the Fraser Canyon. The average width of the valley is 
about 25 miles and the total area is approximately 2,500 square miles. 
In 1961, the total area in farms comprised 274,588 acres, of which 
198,458 acres were classified as improved land. The Valley is largely 
flat to rolling, ran^ng from sea-level to 1,000 feet or more in elevation. 
The soils are broadly classified as alluvial in the low-lying areas and 
Brown Podzols in the uplands, with some scattered areas of peat and 
muck. 

The area has a marine climate with a mean annual temperature range 
of 27°F. July and August show a mean of 63°F w hil e January and 
Febraary have 37°F. The frost-free period ranges from 175 to 230 days. 
The mean annual precipitation ranges from 37 inches on the coast to over 
80 inches at the eastern end of the Valley against the mountains. Some 
two-thirds of the rainfall occurs from October to March; July and August 
are the^ driest months with an average of less than two inches each, so 
that irrigation is needed for field crops. 

The Valley has a wide range of agricultural activities including 
production of poultry, vegetables, small fruit and special horticultural 
products, and fur farming, in addition to dairying. In 1961, these acti- 
vities accounted for 49.2 percent of the total Provincial farm cash in- 
come. Daii^ng in the Lower Fraser Valley accounted for 70.9 percent 
of the Provincial dairy cash income. 

The total population for the region was 907,531 in 1961 and 
772,998 of these were classified as urban, 107,511 as rural non-farm, 
and 27,022 as rural farm, indicating the presence of large urban markets 
for milk and milk products close by. 

THE SAMPLE 

This study is based on a random sample of those farmers in the 
Lower Fraser Valley who produce and market milk for fluid consumption 
under the quota system operated by the British Columbia Milk Board. 
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The universe consisted of 1,617 farms on the quota list in May, 1965.- 
A random sample of 6.2 percent was drawn by means of a table of ran- 
dom numbers.® This sample consisted of 100 farmers of whom four wuld 
not be contacted because they had moved from the area, and four ^ers 
could not be interviewed because of language barriers.^ These wght re- 
spondents were replaced by names from the list of alternates that had 
been drawn with the original sample. 



Since the quota list maintEuned by the Milk Board prowded dato on 
the mean size of quota and on the distribution of the population aox)rdmg 
to quota size, it was possible to test the sample for representativeness. 
The mean daily milk quota of the universe was 420.4 ^unds of flmd 
milk, while the mean of the sample was 502.8 pounds. A test for signi- 
ficant difference between these means produced a z value ot 
which was not statisticaUy significant at the .05 level 
test of the frequency distribution according to the size of the daily 
quota produced a chi-square value of 10.183 which was not statistical y 
significant at the .05 level of confidence (Table 1). 



TABLE 1 



Comparison of die Sample and Population Percentage 
Frequency IHstributions According to Size of Daily Milk Quota 
by Use of the Chi-Square Test 



Six* of DuUy 
Milk Qnotft in 
Pounds 



(n — *)9 

SMtok (n) Popnl^n (•) 

% % • 



1-199 
200 - 299 
300 - 399 
400 - 499 
500 - 599 
600 - 699 
700 - 799 
800 - 999 
1000 4- 



Total 



23 


20.1 


.4184 


19 


16.2 


.4840 


20 


13.7 


2.8970 


7 


11.1 


1.5144 


4 


8.6 


2.4605 


4 


6.2 


.7806 


4 


5.4 


.3630 


10 


7.5 


.8333 


9 


11.2 


.4321 




100 


100.0 


10.1833 



• Excluded from the universe were the managers of institutional farms and 
mately 224 non-quota dairymen who sell milk for manufacturing purposes only. 

• A five percent sample was originally planned but since this totaled 81 farmers, it 
was deeWed to increase the sample to 100 farmers so that the simple frequencies 
would equal percentages. 

« Recent immigrants who could not use the English language were not interviewed. 












